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THE 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


“UP AND AT ’EM!” 


If one were looking for reasons why 
Labour should put exceptional effort 
into the coming Municipal Elections, a 
number of fresh arguments could be 
found to emphasise the importance of 
this year’s contests. 

Labour’s present bid for a new and 
better place in the sun ought really 
to take the Borough elections in its 
stride. These are the first elections in 
which our work will be tested, and it 
is sometimes forgotten that the big 
campaign is not for this September, 
or for one week only, but it continues 
right through the period of elections 
and on afterwards to the General 
Election—and perhaps won’t end there. 
Is it to be imagined that all this 
extra effort won’t bring fresh recruits 
to the work, lots of new voters and a 
bigger representation at the end of it? 

Labour did not do itself justice last 
year, nor in some previous years, But 
the cloud is passing, and only a Dismal 
Desmond would falter at the fight that 
ought now to be waged. 


First of all, candidates. Shall we 
forever bemoan that suitable men and 
women are not to be found? We sug- 
gest that in many places the whole 
position as regards candidates might 
be reviewed again at the end of Sep- 
tember. Such recruits as the campaign 
has brought in should be looked over 
with an eye to fresh standard-bearers. 
The Unions, in the light of the cam- 
paign, and the message that is reaching 
them, can be asked again to consider 
nominations. The one essential thing 
is to fight every possible seat. 


It is not to be supposed that the 
nature of the fight in small and isolated 
Boroughs is the same as in the greater 
industrial centres and the towns where 
the Labour Movement exists in force. 
But that idea of a wider front than ever 
before ought to be the first considera- 
tion. Unfought Wards _ constitute 
ground abandoned to the enemy. Even 
a small vote makes a beginning, and 
the wider the front the more the 
enemy has to do in combating us. And 
the enemy is not so keen in fighting 
Municipal Elections as we are. Avoid 
compromises and understandings as the 
plague. Arrangements not to fight 
this or that Ward if the enemy recipro- 
cate elsewhere spell stultification and 
future failure. Such arrangements 
destroy our Movement: and the satis- 
fied ambition of a few elected persons 
is no salve for the injury done. 


The keynote for the Municipal 
Elections should be Labour’s Campaign 
plus insistence upon Labour’s capacity 
to govern. The Labour Party is today 
no untried force. Its administrators 
control the greatest city in the world. 
Its men and women govern, and govern 
well, in many parts of the country. 
The talent and capacity of Labour 
majorities is demonstrated on County 
Councils, Borough Councils and every 
sort of Local Council. And what is 
more, its latent reserve of able adminis- 
trators is a national asset, denied the 
opportunity to function by prejudiced 
and incapable combinations and 
majorities, which could be ousted from 
their entrenchments if only Labour 
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fought as it should fight, and took the 
opportunities which it should take. 
As to the conduct of these elections, 
one sometimes hears of “propaganda 
fights.” But should not every fight be 
a propaganda fight? Labour should 
fight on its programme, bringing to its 
aid, as we have said, the examples of 
where it governs. The Party which 
attempts to win elections by hiding its 
head under a bushel courts defeat. The 
elections must be fought publicly, even 
if we risk “rousing the enemy.” We 
believe in meetings, canvassing, 
systematic distribution of literature, 
the sale of literature, proper records of 
promises, enrolment of workers in time, 
and really effective polling day 
machines. These are the means by 
which elections can be won. We know 
no other way to win and hold seats. 


Let us take those methods in due 
order. Meetings are necessary, both 
indoor and outdoor meetings. It is 
notorious that Municipal Election 
meetings touch only a fringe of the 
electors and are often poorly attended. 
But is that necessary? Can we not 
get away from the orthodox handbill 
or poster, and sometimes summon 
meetings of electors by duplicated 
semi-personal letters, plus, if one has 
the resources, those other orthodoxes. 
Where the finance will permit it, why 
not invitation cards distributed through 
the canyassers? If the older methods 
of convening meetings are failing us 
it is up to Labour to find new ways. 


The conduct of outdoor meetings 
often dismays us. It simply is not good 
enough that Local Parties should fix 
outdoor meetings and never go near 
them. Concentration should be made 
in the first place on getting a nucleus 
of Party members to attend outdoor 
meetings. Never mind the tale that 
canvassing must be done. That often 
is a mere excuse. Promptitude in open- 
ing and in attending is also worth 
attention. Outdoor meetings should 
be advertised, but the advertisement 
may take many forms. It may consist 
of pavement chalking, of loud-speaker 
announcement, of handbill announce- 
ment, or poster announcement or of 


placards displayed at the meeting 
place, etc., etc. 


But no Party should attempt outdoor 
meetings at recognised pitches without 
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some accompanying publicity. The 
method of holding a series of short 
meetings in the streets has a good deal 
to commend it, and where it is prac- 
ticable this method has advantages 
over meetings at selected pitches. But 
even in this case prior announcement 
that the candidate will be visiting the 
area and addressing the electors helps 
to better meetings. We heard someone 
say recently that outdoor meetings were 
a lost art; that we cannot concede. We 
simply have to change our methods 
to ensure success. 


Canvassing is. the cheapest form of 
electioneering, and the most effective. 
Time was when opposition to canyass- 
ing on principle was rampant in our 
Movement, but today, thank goodness, 
better counsels prevail. And when one 
considers the resources in the hands 
of the enemy for reaching the public, 
ie., the gigantic circulation of anti- 
Labour newspapers, the poison of the 
pictures, and the distortions of our 
opponents, it surely should be recog- 
nised that the opportunity to nail down 
lies on the doorstep is one that should 
never be lost. Many people have a 
dislike of canyassing, but after a 
breaking-in that dislike tends to dis- 
appear. The task of canvassing can 
be made lighter by always giving can- 
vassers something to distribute, ie., an 
invitation to a meeting, a really effec- 
tive handbill, photo card or news sheet. 
These things lighten the task. 


The question of records is intimately 
wrapped up with that of canvassing. 
Canvassing does little good unless the 
results are marked, carefully collated 
and observed, not only for the results 
as to particular individuals, but as to 
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he results in relation to the total vote, 
ast polls and prospects generally. We 
ed not deal with those matters here, 
r with the question of tracing 


emovals. 
4 


The ideal system is to send in can- 
ssing results each day to the Com- 
nittee Room, but above all the results 
f Ue canvass should be preserved and 
ade available in simple torm for poll- 
g day. We, prefer the system of 
writing each promise on a card, but in 
all this work it should be remembered 
at where writers-up are required in 
committee Rooms, as little call should 
be made as possible upon the outdoor 
workers, i.e., the canvassers and distri- 
butors. Bill distribution itself calls for 
mcthod and records. We have no 
faith in a general distribution of litera- 
ture except where the canvassing 


with the canvasser. 


The idea that one must always give 
literature away is an antiquated one. 
It ranks with the old idea that one 
must provide star speakers for nothing, 
or that a handful of people should bear 
the whole brunt and cost of the elec- 
tion. Today we don’t believe in those 
things. We ask people to put into col- 
lections, and to otherwise contribute 
to the cost. We ought also to ask 
them to buy literature. We believe 
that one pamphiet sold brings more 
return than twenty leaflets given away. 
“Labour’s Immediate Programme” will 
be saleable at the election, as will also 
be “Your Britain’”—not to mention a 
few other lines. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the activities we have 
enumerated can be done by our present 
Parties and present Ward Committees. 
Every election heralds a time for a 
recruitment of workers, and that 
recruitment ought to begin even 
during the September campaign. Men 
and women are wanted in _ large 
numbers for quite simple tasks, but if 
there is a conspiracy of silence regard- 
ing the shortage of workers and the 
public are not told again and again 
that workers are wanted, then as has 
happened so often before, proper work 
will not get done and big Labour votes 
will not be polled. 


This last paragraph on election day 
work is perhaps the most important of 
all. Hundreds of elections have been 
lost by Labour solely through  ill- 
equipped Committee Rooms, and 
shortage of workers on polling day, 
sometimes added to which is ignorance 
of what ought to be done. 


We believe that late attention to the 
enrolment of a sufficient polling day 
staff is often responsible for a dearth 
of workers. Lack of personal instruc- 
tion as to how to conduct Committee 
Rooms and of well-sorted material from 
which to work in fetching-up voters 
are both causes which lead to defeat. 
We have no space in this issue to 
discuss Committee Room organisation, 
but we have said enough to indicate 
the importance of the problem. Early 
visitation of all promises on polling day 
is essential, persistency in following 
them up is equally necessary, and 
relays of workers all day if they can 
be secured. Don’t leave all effort to 
the “rush” at night. That’s the way 
to lose votes. And don’t employ chil- 
dren to take numbers at the polling 
booth. If sufficient adults are not 
available we ourselves would prefer the 
consequences rather than fly in the 
face of all Labour’s teaching regarding 
employment of the young. 


The Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Labour Registration 
and Election Agents, is to take place 
at Bournemouth on Sunday, October 
ard, at the Trades Union Hall, Avon 
Road, Bournemouth. 


The following Agents have been 
added to the Labour Party list of 
recognised Agents :— 

Dumbarton and Clydebank.—Mr. 
Andrew Fleming, 86, Dumbarton 
Road, Clydebank, Glasgow. 

South Shields—Ald. A. E. Gompertz, 
Labour Hall, 91, Lay Gate, South 
Shields, Durham. 


Several letters have reached us lately 
enquiring for particulars of the Scheme 
of Study and Examination for Party 
agents and officials. Will readers please 
note that all enquiries regarding the 
scheme should be addressed to the 
Registrar of Study Courses, Labour 
Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
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SECRETARIES— 


HERE’S TO YOU! 


The rising cost of news print, and 
indeed of paper generally, is something 
which will shortly begin to affect local 
Labour organisations, especially those 
publishing local news sheets. Perhaps, 
after all, one cannot have both powder 
and paper. The great newspapers have 
been in difficulty for some time, and 
it is conceivable that in the early 
future smaller daily papers will be the 
vogue—a process which may _ be 
hastened by an advertisement slump 
in recent months. Some of our readers 
will doubtless remember the paper 
shortage during the war, and it will 
be news to many of our readers that 
at the General Election in 1918 the 
Government took steps to ensure a 
proper ration of paper and envelopes 
to all candidates. If the present situa- 
tion develops economy in paper will 
engage the attention of many election 
agents. 


In these somewhat dull political 
days, dull apart from foreign affairs, 
it is surprising to note the increases 
in newspaper circulation. A daily two 
million three hundred thousand odd 
falls to the “Daily Express,” and that 
is a challenge which has not yet come 
home to the rank and file and some 
officers of Local Parties. Has the dis- 
cussion of the “Daily Herald’s” many 
alleged faults and deficiencies led the 
Movement into betraying the prospects 
of its only daily? And can we tolerate 
the attitude of mind which condemns 
and frustrates the “Daily Herald” 
merely because it doesn’t conform to 
the individual’s idea of what the paper 
should be? 


The “Daily Herald” has the second 
largest circulation (to Labour’s shame). 
A long way behind comes the “Daily 
Mail,” which seems to stick at one 
million six hundred thousand. The 
thought of that stationary sale is the 
only pleasing one in a review of cur- 
rent circulations. Almost every paper’s 
circulation has been booming. The 
“News of the World” has actually in- 


creased by 400,000, its weekly editions 
now having a sale of 3,750,000. It 
does not seem to us to be much use 
hoping for Socialism while so many 
Labour folk are indifferent to anti- 
Labour sales, and the interests of their 
own paper. Something must be done 
about it. 


Times change, and so does the © 
public’s idea of what is right and- 
proper or in good taste. A month or ~ 
two ago we were writing of “Design ~ 
and Modern Taste,” with some relation ~ 
to poster work. We commended the 
fact that some modern political posters — 
conform to the latest ideas, and in that 
respect were more effective and more 
pleasing than much that has been ~ 
produced before. Now comes the © 


Scapa Society with a proposal to ban g 


posters altogether from Britain’s hoard- 
ings, except under licence and strict 
national supervision. And to be quite 
frank about it, we are disposed to say — 
hurrah for the Scapa Society. We, too, 
would gladly see the registration of all 
poster sites with local authorities and 
special committees to decide as to the 
suitability of poster designs, and the 
leasing of all hoarding sites from 
authorities under licence. All of which 
is proposed! Indeed, we would go 
further and sack the lot! 


After all, in these days of diminish- 
ing beauty in the countryside and in- 
creasing ugliness in the towns, is it 
right or fair that some individual, or 
group of individuals, for the purposes 
of private gain, or at any rate private 
ends, should be permitted to “hit one 
in the eye”? Everybody who puts out 
a poster wants his production to do 
that. The poster must compel us 
here, meet us there, strike us as the 
first thing in the landscape somewhere 
else, and altogether impress its mes- 
sage willy-nilly upon one’s mind. All, 
mark you, as we have stated, for 
private gain. In our view, it is all very 
well for poster people to improve and 
try something more ‘pleasing than 


gion ing tag 
‘ 
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somebody’s pills worth a guinea a box, 
but the ugliness, the imperiousness, 
the imperativeness and persistency are 
not needed in a modern society. Away 
with posters; hurrah for the Scapa 


_ Society. 


But as a footnote, we ought perhaps 
to say that the fight is not fully on 
yet. The poster people will die hard. 
This journal, however, was early in 
the fight, for in 1930 we advocated the 
abolition of all election posters, save a 
single one containing the candidate’s 
election address. In time, dear readers, 
but not yet. 


The success of the Left Book Club, 
and of some similar clubs, seems in 
a fair way to revolutionise book-selling 
methods. After all, booksellers, or 
shall we say publishers, have in the 
past been a very conservative lot of 
people. The season of ebb and flow 
of publication was always something 
artificial, and it has had a long life. 
Book Clubs appear likely to revolu- 
tionise the old order, and although at 
first sight publishers may seem to 
suffer, it strikes us that in the long 
run booksellers are going to score as 
certainly Mr. Victor Gollancz has done. 
There will be more sales, not neces- 
sarily more new books. The new 
system will not check the spate of 
unwanted and unnecessary books; it 
may even tend to increase the same. 
Book Clubs will, nowever, effect a last- 
ing good in widening the circles of 
book readers, which is all to the good, 
if they read the right books. We 
sincerely trust, however, that the 
Labour Movement is not going to 
develop into a_ sit-at-home body of 
bookworms, or develop a frame of mind 
more than ever disposed to discussion 
and less disposed to work. 

And there seems to us to be yet a 
number of Labour publications worthy 
of a better circulation. What editor 
will first fit this cap? 


One has often heard of “blessings 
in disguise,” but can there not also 
be evils and injuries in disguise? At 
present quite a number of constituen- 
cies are receiving subsidies from Trades 
Unions, and in some cases from can- 
didates, which seems in a fair way to 
inflict injury rather than help. | A 
constituency which has something 
to strive for, and in which the prob- 


lem calls for sacrifice and substantial 
effort, more often than not _ rises 
to the occasion. Thus where agents 
are employed there is frequently a 
financial problem and a big financial 
effort. In most cases the financial 
problem is solved, but the very fact 
that some constituencies seemed to be 
over-fed led to restrictions on the 
amount of money which might be paid 
in subsidies to Local Parties and the 
attempt was made to bring all con- 
stituencies employing agents down to 
a common denominator. Curiously 
enough, the attempt to avoid spoon- 
feeding in this way has brought in 
another evil. Some constituencies 
which ought to be employing agents 
and thus getting their organising work 
done, are not employing agents, and 
on the contrary, are just frittering 
away money intended for bigger 
objects. In this way the former incen- 
tive and the former spirit is being 
destroyed, and the spoon-fed constitu- 
encies to-day can be found among 
those receiving {100 to {150 in sub- 
sidies with no real need for this 
amount to be paid. 


Really, it seems that where Local 
Parties get too well off, evils follow 
pretty quickly. We _ recently came 
across the case of a Party which had 
benefited so substantially from the 
will of a deceased member, that no 
benefit was seen in continuing the 
penny per week contribution. It has 
been proposed to cut same by half 
“because the subscription is not 
wanted.” 


TD 


On page 154 of our August issue an 
answer and explanation is given to a 
question on page 153 relating to a 
widow’s qualification. Paragraph four 
on page 154 ends up with the following 
words, “if the husband or wife dies the 
ground on which the qualification rests 
disappears, and the surviving partner 
is not entitled to be registered.” 

It has been pointed out to us that 
the latter paragraph may give rise to 
misconception, and perhaps it should 
be emphasised that the circumstances 
dealt with by the article are those 
where a spouse becomes registered 
through the husband or wife’s gualifi- 
cation. The statement as it stands is 
literally correct in the circumstances 
discussed. 
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JACK CUTTER on— 
OUR LOCAL LABOURED PRESS 


One of my hobbies is the collection, 
scrutiny and criticism of local Labour 
newspapers, of which each month I 
secure a mixed pag, some of them 
8-page Royals selling at a penny, some 
4-page throwaways distributed gratis 
and some duplicated quarto and fool- 
scap bulletins. 3 

They are, if you will allow me to 
have an opinion, a mediocre lot. It 
seems to me that in most of them far 
too much’ space is deyoted to (a) 
uninspired recording of local Party 
activities and (b) to ill-advised and 
usually ill-informed criticism of Party 
policy. 

Let us examine (a) first. I have before 
me the front page of a printed monthly 
set in four columns of 10-point type. 
There is neither streamer nor double- 
column headlines, only single-column 
heads, one of which is Gardening 
Notes! On the front page, mark you! 

And on the back page (still in a 
single-column head) there is a report 
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The co-operation of our 
readers in securing the accuracy 
of this list is earnestly requested. 
Local Editors are also requested 
to see that the ‘‘Labour 
Organiser’’ is placed upon their 
mailing list. 


of the monthly meeting of the local 
Council under the heading “Council 
Notes.” In the course of these “Notes” 
it is quite casuaily mentioned that 
Councillor So-and-So (Lab.) expressed 
the opinion that controlled tenants — 
submitting Repairs Certificates under — 
the Rents Act were not being treated 
seriously and that parsimonious land- 
lords were being allowed to ignore their 
legal obligations to keep their property 
in decent repair. 

Surely it is obvious that this was 
front page stuff worthy of a banner 
headline: “Labour Councillor Exposes 
Local Rent Racket.” There should 
have been double-column heads on 
Columns 1 and 2 shouting something 
like this :— 


Alleged Defiance of Tenants’ 
Protection Laws 


WHO IS TO BLAME ? 


Council or Cheese-paring Landlords? 


COUNCILLOR SO-AND-SO’S POINTED 
QUESTIONS! 


This particular journal is set in lino- 
type and it would have been an easy 
matter to have specified a 12-point 
black type “foliow-on’? immediately 
under the double-column heads, set in 
double-column “slugs,” outlining the 
story in forceful manner. 


If I had had the writing of this 
story I confess I would have tackled 
the job with fiendish glee and gone 
ali out with one wary eye on the libel 
laws and the other on the propaganda 
value of such a heaven-sent medium. 


I imagine that, after about three re- 
writes, my 12-point, double-column 
‘intro” would have been in this strain: 


_ ‘Rack-renting landlords who 
ignore the legal right of their 
tenants to have their houses kept in 
a decent and healthy state had a 
shock at the —— Council meeting 
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when the Labour Group exposed 
their tactics. — 


“Councillor So-and-So, the Labour 
member for —— Ward, is on the 

track of these sharks and dropped a 
- broad hint that the authorities had 
better take more prompt notice of 
the Acts of Parliament devised to 
protect tenants or else. ... 


‘The scandal of leaky roofs, damp 
walls and rotting woodwork has 
gone on long enough, and the follow- 
ing report of what transpired at the 
Council meeting includes a clear 
statement to all tenants in con- 
trolled houses, telling them how 
they can take action to have their 
wrongs righted with all the backing 
of the Law. It also includes a frank 
warning to the Council that we will 
not allow any delays or hedging in 
putting the legal machinery into 
operation and performing their 
statutory duty as guardians of 
tenants’ rights.”’ 


And so on to single-column setting, 
giving the story two columns on the 
front page, with a “continued” line 
and more space on another page. 


But the paper in question gives 
front page space to a report of a Ward 
Whist Drive without even the saving 
grace of a list of the prize winners’ 
names! And those confounded Garden- 
ing Notes! 


I admit that, in selecting this 
example of bad editing I have chosen 
an extreme case from a year-old paper, 
but I did not have to hunt long to find 
it and could point to many another 
sample almost as glaringly bad. 


Then there is the paper which is 
supposed to be the official organ of the 
local Labour Movement and devotes 
most of its space to violent attacks on 
the Labour Party. The mentality of 
the Parties owning and “controlling” 
such papers is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. How on earth they expect to get 
a mass following for our policy when 
month after month they are distri- 
buting material to the general public 
stating that Labour and Trade Union 
leadership is treacherous. feeble and 
in the pockets of the National Govern- 
ment, is a problem I cannot solve. 


Probably the reason for such daft 
tactics is that the Local Party officials 
are too busy to give much attention to 
the paper and are content to leave its 


production to some bright lad with 
what he imagines are “left” ideas. 


If the local journal is to be regarded 
so lightly and if it cannot be a voice 
for the Party and its policy, then it 
had better be closed down altogether. 
Surely, in these days when we are on 
the threshold of the greatest effort our 
Party has ever made, our journals have 
material in full measure for thrilling 
and readable copy, compelling the 
attention of their readers and rallying 
them behind us in the campaign. If 
they are not doing this they are a 
very doubtful asset to our movement. 


PEBBPPEPPPPPPLPLPPPIPPLPA 


COMPETITION 
CARDS 


We are pleased to state that 
although the cost of printing 
materials has greatly advanced 
in price, we are still able to 
maintain our standard and 
popular prices for 


FOOTBALL DOUBLES 
AND TREBLES 


Secretaries wishing to augment 
party funds by organising Foot- 
ball Competitions must receive 
their supplies from the cheapest 
firm in the trade, noted for 
Quick Delivery, Reliability and 
Service. We solicit your 
enquiries. 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS 


CLAYTON-le-MOORS, ACCRINGTON, 
LANCS. 


Congratulations to ‘the Thornbury 
Labour Party on the issue of a little 
duplicated monthly. The paper has a 
local touch and we trust it will be 
well read and prove the forerunner of 
a printed journal. 
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Our Literature Page 


“YOUR BRITAIN” 


Copies of Labour’s latest publication, 
the 16-page pictorial “Your Britain,” 
are now in the hands of all local 
secretaries. We have had a flood of 
orders in the first few days of Septem- 
ber, clearly indicating that all records 
will be broken for party publications 
by this unique piece of propaganda 
literature. 


As Herbert Morrison, Chairman of 
the Campaign Committee, says, “ “Your 
Britain’ opens up a new chapter in 
political publicity. It is more than 
politics—it is human. Its beautifully 
printed pictures, its spirit of hope and 
good cheer will make ‘Your Britain 
a best seller of wide popular interest.” 


Letters from all parts of the country 
endorse this statement, and it now 
remains for the Movement to organise 
all its groups for the disposal of the 
first edition of one million copies. 


The great sales effort comes under 
two headings :— 


1. Sales to individual members, 
affiliated members and_ those 
generally connected with the 
Movement. 


2. Sales to the public. 


In the first category do not let us 
overlook the effect of “Your Britain” 
on our own membership. It is an 
inspiring document which will be most 
effective in making members realise we 
are tackling a big job of campaigning 
in an ambitious way. Divisional and 
Literature Secretaries should make de- 
finite arrangements for supplies of 
“Your Britain” to be on sale at every 
Local Party and Ward, Women’s Sec- 
tion, and League of Youth meetings. 
A steward appointed in each section 
could be responsible for supplies. 


An organised door-to-door call on 
members, either by existing collectors 
or special stewards will be worth while. 
Let all our members know about it. 


By MAURICE HACKETT 


Co-operative Guilds and Councils 
should have supplies and Women 
Section members who attend Guilds 
may volunteer to take some along if 
they are asked. 


Trade Union Branch Secretaries ~ 
should be called on personally with 
a supply and the request made for the 
copies to be placed on the table at 
the next Branch meeting. 


Sales to the public can be effected 
at any description of public meeting, 
indoor or outdoor, if supplies are 
available and stewards appointed for 
the job. Get the Chairman to mention 
“Your Britain” at every meeting, and 
use the sales poster provided to call 
attention to it. 


Door-to-door sales of pamphlets have 
now been tried successfully in all types 
of constituencies with the “Immediate 
Programme.” Even better results can 
be obtained with the Pictorial. 


Street sales are not only effective for 
the number of copies sold, but useful 
publicity is obtained for Party activity. 
Sales posters can be handled for this 
in the same way that newsboys use 
them and a group of young members 
can be organised In most constituencies 
for this useful work. 


During July twelve comrades in 
Scunthorpe sold over 400 copies of the 
Programme in two hours along the 
High Street on a Saturday evening. 


“Your Britain” is a publication that 
will “sell on sight,” but local groups 
must carefully organise distribution 
so that it is seen on every possible 
occasion. 


In addition to its excellent propa- 
ganda value, “Your Britain” will pro- 
vide a substantial income, if sales are 
organised on a big scale. A thousand 
copies cost £2 5s. od. from Transport 
House and the profit on selling them at 
id. is {1 18s. 4d., sufficient to pay for 
nearly 10,000 campaign leaflets. 


| 
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HOW TO SELL 


“YOUR BRITAIN? 


(1) 


(2 


— 


(3) 


(4) 


a) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


PARTY MEMBERSHIP. A supply should be available at 
every Local Party and Ward Meeting, each Women’s 
Section, and League of Youth, and at all social functions. 
Canvassers for membership should take supplies on all 
occasions. 


AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP.—Supplies should be sent to 
Co-operative Councils and Guilds, Trades and Labour 
Clubs, Book Clubs, etc. 


TRADE UNIONS.—A personal call should be made on 
Trade Union Branch Secretaries and copies left for the next 
Branch Meeting. In addition, Branches should be officially 
invited to order supplies for distribution to their members. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS.—Stewards should have supplies for 
sale at all indoor, open-air and street meetings, and special 
announcements should be made from every platform. 


STREET SALES.—Groups should be organised for sales in 
main streets of every town at busy times. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR SALES.—The excellent results obtained 
by this method with Labour’s Immediate Programme, can be 
greatly exceeded with Your Britain. 


BOOK STALL.—Where Labour Halls, etc., are in busy 
thoroughfares a stall in front of the premises on Friday 
or Saturday evenings may bring useful results. In many 
towns a Stall in the Weekly Market can be obtained for a 
few shillings. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS.—Effective sales can be 
obtained by Literature Stewards at Works entrances on 
pay-day, when the Works close, or at lunch-hours. 
Similarly, sales can be obtained at Railway Stations, Cinema 
and Theatre queues and approaches, exits of Football 
Grounds, etc. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 
AT WORK 


Not in the history of British politics 
has any political Party put out so great 
a volume of ettort between elections as 
is to-day being accomplished by the 
Labour Party. This fact should cheer 
the hearts of even the dourest pessi- 
mist, and should stimulate all to par- 
take in the great advance. - 


“Your Britain” is the finest piece of 
plopaganda work our, or any Party, 
nas yet put out. The “L.O.” has for 
long bewailed the backwardness and 
inettectiveness of political print, though 
Labour printing and_ publications 
generally have been superior to those 
of its opponents, with the exception 
perhaps that the enemy has been ahead 
of us in pictorial print of a widely dis- 
tributed nature. “Your Britain” puts 
that matter right, and if news which 
reaches us is correct, “e’en the ranks 
of Tuscany can scarce forbear a 
cheer.” 


We refer to this well-timed and in- 
spiring publication elsewhere. We 
trust there is nobody going to shirk 
their part in making its circulation 
a record one. 


Three new leaflets have been pre- 
pared for use during the Special Cam- 
paign Week, such leaflets, of course, 
being suitable also for general use, 
and for campaigns which continue 
beyond the trial week. 

The first two leaflets carry an appli- 
cation form for Party membership. 
They deal with immediate pressing 
questions, i.e., the mockery of the 
present “boom” and the Government’s 
wobble towards war. Even those who 
disagree with Labour’s own policy on 
this question will pray that its cam- 
paign to check the Government’s 
twisting record will succeed, and also 
the campaign to inspire an overwhelm- 
ing vote for Labour at the next election. 
Labour’s crusade or campaign has two 
objectives (1) \to increase individual 
membership, and (2) to increase the 
number of politically paying members 
among the Trades Unions. 


The third leaflet deals with the latter 
question. 
is a powerful appeal to 
Unionists by Sir Walter Citrine, and 
it ought to be followed up by inten- 
sive work among the Unions. We 


know constituencies with Labour votes : 
of over 20,000 where the politically — 


paying members of Trades Unions are 
only a few thousand. The number of 
Trades Unionists affiliated to the 
T.U.C. total over 4,000,000, yet the 
number of such Trades Unionists pay- 


ing the political levy to the Labour 4 


Party, or affiliated thereto, total only 
1,912,924 (last year’s figures). ) 
can any convinced Socialist remain 
quiescent in face of such figures? 
Rather should all be up and doing. 


An astonishing success has attended — 
the issue of the little booklet on “A 


Socialist Drive for 100,000 New Mem- 
bers.” If all the officers of your Party 
and its key workers have not received 
a copy, there is yet time to remedy 
that position. The pamphlet opens up 
a vista of Party effort, and in itself is 
a demonstration that we belong to 
no mean Party. The rank and filer 
who reads this pamphlet will appre- 
ciate as he never did before the wide 
avenues which lead to power. He will 
see that membership of the Labour 
Party involves something greater and 
more attractive than casual attendances 
at uninteresting meetings. He is made 
to see the bigger problems and to 
visualise the epoch-making character 
of Labour’s new march—an advance 
which, if successful, may well change 
the course of history. 


In a recent circular the Labour Party 
urged local organisations to give more 
detailed consideration to organising 
Day Schools and Conferences for the 
purpose of popularising “Labour’s 
Immediate Programme.” Headquarters 
are prepared to assist Local Labour 
Parties in providing lecturers for such 
functions. It is also pointed out that 


“You Are in Politics Too” 
Trades © 


How | 
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Rotary machines. 
Mod. A, 47/6. Mod. B, 63/-. Mod. C, Auto 
27 Gt. Dover St., London, S.E.1 Paper Feed, £6/12/6 


ROTARY 


MORTON’S bvpticators 


Equal work to large 
Ask for demonstration 


many new propagandists are necessary 
to popularise ‘“Labour’s Immediate 
Programme” (indeed tens of thousands 
are needed) and Local Parties are urged 
to consider the organisation of 
Speakers’ Classes to commence imme- 
diately following the Borough Council 
elections. Headquarters offer to supply 
the appointed leaders of such Speakers’ 
Classes with necessary notes, and to 
do everything possible to ensure the 
success of this activity. 


An announcement has been made by 
the Labour Party that they are again 
in a position to receive requests from 
Parties for the services of the Staff 
Propagandists. The speakers avail- 
able are Mrs. K. Bruce Glasier, Mr. 
A. W. Haycock, Councillor Jim Sim- 
mons and Mr. O. G. Willey. Each 
speaker is available for five-day periods, 
though longer stays can be arranged. 
Parties when making application for 
any of the above speakers are requested 
to give three alternative groups of 
dates. This, of course, implies that 
Parties must give early and adequate 
consideration to this matter; they 
should not leave it to the last minute 
to make application for the services 
of propagandists. 


Last month we extracted from the 
Literature Secretary’s Bulletin, issued 
by the Press and Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Labour Party, a number 
of instances of marked success in 
literature distribution. The _ latest 
Bulletin announces that a further 86 
Literature Secretaries have been ap- 
pointed, and that it is hoped that the 
number of Sécretaries will reach the 
five hundred mark by the end of 
September. The Bulletin is sent to 
Literature Secretaries each month, and 
it is urged that it should be read 
aloud at Party meetings. Certainly 
the Bulletin should not be kept for 
the Literature Secretary’s own use, and 
Local Parties ought to receive the 
valuable information contained therein. 


Further illustrations of the success 
of door-to-door sales are given in the 
Bulletin, and some really striking suc- 
cesses are brought to light. ‘Thus, 
Bradford Women’s Section, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Alice Barber, sold 
213 copies of “Labour’s Immediate 
Programme” in the first four evenings 
of a round of the most difficult Wards 
in Bradford. In Wansbeck (Agent, 
Dan Dawson) over 5,000 copies have 
been sold, although Frome is a runner- 
up with between four and five thousand 
sales. 


As we go to press a further leaflet 
is issued by the Labour Party in its 
Campaign series. This leaflet deals 
with Labour’s Pension Plan and carries 
the frontispiece of the pamphlet of 
that name. The price of all the leaflets 
mentioned above is 4s. per thousand. 


A series of pictorial and letterpress 
posters have now been issued by the 
Labour Party in connection with the 
national Crusade. There are two 
pictorial posters and three letterpress 
pesters all in colour, and all double- 
crown size. The pictorial posters are 
also obtainable in crown size (15 x 20) 
and are therefore suitable as window 
bills. The posters are priced at a very 
low figure, 100 pictorial double-crowns 
being obtainable for 12s. (crown oe) 
and 100 letterpress posters being obtain- 
able at 10s. These figures, of course, 
cannot be touched by local printers 
who pay Trades Union rates. 


APRIL COPIES 
WANTED 


URGENT APPEAL 


Copies of our April, 1937, issue are 
urgently wanted. Will readers who 
have spare copies by them please 
send to the Editor. Full allowance 
will be made at price paid. 
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| ASK YOU 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED FOR 
OUR READERS 


Can We Have L.P. Playing,Cards? > 


Question. Our Party (a county con- 
stituency) runs an astonishing number 
of whist drives every year; so do our 
Local Parties, and in this big Division 
it has occurred to us that we could 
print our own playing cards. Perhaps 
we could sell a Labour playing card 
to other constituencies. We are in- 
formed there are some _ restrictions, 
however, just like printing an edition 
of the Bible, i.e., that we must not do 
it. Can you tell us if this is so, and 
alternatively, can you say whether we 
should have to have blocks made or 
how would the printer produce the 
cards? Any information you give 
would be of use to us. 


Answer. We have long thought that 
some Labour Party playing cards 
would secure a fine sale, though we 
are of the opinion that this matter is 
one for the national organisation, or at 
any rate for some body with sale 
ramifications in a far wider area than 
a single constituency. However, we 
can give our friends some information. 
Here are the names of two firms who 
specialise in playing cards—Thomas 
De la Rue & Co. Ltd., r10, Bunhill 
Row, London, E.C.1., and John Wad- 
dington, Ltd., Wakefield Road, Leeds. 


It is quite unnecessary to go to the 
expense of printing cards because these 
firms print and will supply a special 
design, for the back of the cards. The 
customer, of course, would require to 
have some definite idea regarding the 
design, or better still, submit his own 
design. We have no idea as to the 
cost. Either of the two firms above- 
mentioned would give all the neces- 
sary information regarding tax. We 
believe the tax is collected similarly 
to the tax on patent medicines, i.e., 
ee production point and not at the 
sale. 


Who Has the Vote for Party 
Premises ? 


Question. 
mittees rents a meeting room, which 
is used for their permanent head- 
quarters. They pay rates on it, and 
are the sole tenants of the room. 

I have just claimed a vote for the 


Ward Secretary on account of this 


room—a municipal vote. 

At the Preliminary Revision Court 
held to-day, I was informed by the 
Registration Officer that the claim 
could not be allowed, but I pressed the 
matter, and the claim will come before 
the proper Revision Court next Tues- 
day. 


Will you kindly inform me if a vote 


should be allowed for this room. 


Answer. 
arises concerns the qualification for a 
Local Government vote, and the legal 


requirements will be found laid down ~ 
in Section II. of the Representation of © 
the People Act, 1928, and Section VII. 


of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, as amended by the R.P. 
Act, 1928 (joint occupation). 


The question raised is no new one, 


and it must be understood that where 
the occupation is not a personal one 
no vote is allowable. Whatever dis- 


content Party members may feel that — 


no one has a vote for their premises 


ought to be counter-balanced by the | 


knowledge that Limited Companies are 


in the same position and do not ; 


qualify. 


A legal decision a few years ago " 


gave Company directors and others a 
limited opportunity and a loophole by 
which a vote could be obtained in 


respect of even a single room in a 
Company’s premises or offices used | 


exclusively for the business purposes 
of the claimant. We believe that 
there are a few cases where Labour 
Party offices are similarly used and 


One of our Ward Com-- 


The question which here . 


me Oe 


oe st 
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single rooms are in the sole occupation 
d under the sole control of indivi- 
uals, in which case it is possible that 
e claim might be sustained, but in 
normal way, as we have stated, no 
me qualifies for a vote in a Party 
ffice. 
The above negative answer is doubt- 
less of less interest to our readers than 
be shown a means by which the 
ote could be obtained. The Editor 
of this journal exercises both a Par- 
iamentary and Local Government 
yote in respect of the office, and that 
is because tenancy is in his name. 
Where tenancy can be proved a vote 
iis indisputable, and by a little adjust- 
ment most Local Party organisations 
can in this way secure that their 
Secretary or other officer is qualified. 
Sometimes Party premises are rented 
in the names of two or three persons, 
such persons having probably signed 
the tenancy agreement. In such cases 
we believe that joint occupation could 
be proved, though not more than two 
joint occupiers are entitled to be regis- 
tered in respect of the same premises, 
unless they are bona fide engaged as 
partners carrying on their profession, 
trade or business on the premises. The 
latter might be true in some Cases, 
but difficult to prove, though we 
should like to see the matter tested. 
The yearly value of the premises must 
be not less than {10 in respect of each 
“joint occupier.” 
There is a third consideration which 
we think enters into this matter. In 
the case of every Local Party organisa- 
tion working without trustees (as in 
the illustration just given) there must 
be some person or persons who in law 
are individually liable for the rent. A 
local Labour Party is an uncorporate 
body, hence this personal liability on 
its officers for any expense they incur. 
Iz seems to us that a Party officer 
responsible in this way can fairly claim 
to be the tenant, without having to 
rove a special agreement with the 
landlord. We should like also to see 
this tried out. 


Local Draws Must Not Be 
Advertised, or. 


Question. Our Party has been run- 
ning some draws in this constituency. 
Sometimes we have run what I believe 
are known as “small lotteries,” i.e., a 
draw at a Women’s Section meeting or 
whist drive. We have also run what 


I think are known as “private” lot- 
teries, the tickets for these being sold 
amongst our members and supporters. 
I have read an article on these things 
sometime and I thought I knew where 
we were, but the Editor of our monthly 
news sheet refuses to mention our 
draws or to give the prize winners, 
and he has cut out mention of them 
in our bazaar advertisement. Our 
tickets for this bazaar have gone all 
over the Division, which is a big one, 
and I think it would have helped and 
not been against the law if our own 
paper would give us some publicity. 


Answer. Our correspondent is 
wrong. There are, as he appears to 
be aware, two types of permitted lot- 
teries, and the terms “small” lotteries 
and “private” lotteries, although used 
in the Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934, 
are somewhat misleading. A private 
lottery may be quite a small one, and 
a small lottery may actually be open 
to thousands attending a particular 
function. 

Section 23 of the above-mentioned 
Act gives exemption for small lotteries 
incidental to certain entertainments, 
and such lotteries must be confined to 
entertainments such as bazaars, sales 
of work, fétes and functions of similar 
character, whether limited to one day 
or extending over two or more days. 
Tickets are not permitted to be sold 
nor is the result of the lottery to be 
declared “except on the premises on 
which the entertainment takes place, 
and during the progress of the enter- 
tainment.” The entertainment must 
not be for private gain, and there must 
be no money prizes. 

In regard to “private” lotteries, such 
muct be confined to (a) members of 
one Society, (b) persons all of whom 
work on the same premises, or (Cc) 
persons who reside on the same pre- 
mises. Labour Party draws would fall 
under the first category, but the sale 
of tickets to supporters who are not 
members is illegal. 

It is sometimes contended that the 
whole field of Party membership, 
national and local, affiliated and indivi- 
dual, is open for the sale of tickets in 
a lottery promoted by a Local Party. 
We think this contention is unsound 
in view of Section 24 (1) of the Act, 
which says that “each local or affiliated 
Branch or Section of Society shall be 
regarded as a separate and _ distinct 
Society.” We have heard it argued 


tbat this provision merely confers a 
right on each Branch or Section to 
run a lottery independent of the parent 
body, and that it is not a limitation 
of the field of sale. We cannot agree. 


The provisions governing the sale of 
tickets in private lotteries lay down 
that there shall not be exhibited, pub- 
lished or distributed any written notice 
or advertisement of the lottery except 
a notice exhibited on the premises of 
the Society, or such announcement as 
is contained on the tickets, if any. The 
price of every ticket has to be the 
same, and must be stated on the 
ticket, while every ticket has to bear 
the name and addresses of each of the 
promoters, and a statement that the 
sale of tickets is restricted and that no 
prize will be paid or delivered except 
to the owner of the winning ticket. No 
tickets in the lottery are to be sent 
through the post. 

From the above it will be seen that 
there is no great distinction between 
small and private lotteries. We are 
aware that some Parties do offend by 
sending tickets through the post, but 
that is clearly illegal. Section 22 of 
the Act also makes illegal the publica- 
tion of any list of prize winners or 
winning tickets, and this prohibition 
is not removed by any of the provisions 
governing exempted lotteries. 


If Polling Is Not Free and Open 


Question. Bearing in mind what 
has happened on the Continent, and 
what is happening in the East End of 
London, don’t you think it would be 
easy for the Fascists at the next elec- 
tion to frighten a good many nervous 
people away from the poll? 


Answer. We think our correspon- 
dent is needlessiy alarming himself. 
We yet live in a country where the 
strong arm of the law comes down on 
the side of democracy. Even during 
the Great War when militarism, the 
twin sister of Fascism, sought to ride 
roughshod in this country, the civil 
authorities made themselves felt, and 
were paramount through Parliament, 
and even in what were known as the 
“military” tribunals. 


The law long ago anticipated the 
possibility of interference with the 
conduct of the poll and pretty heavy 
penalties are laid down for any inter- 
ference. We advise our friend to study 
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one of the law books on what is known 
as “undue influence” with particular 
reference’ to intimidation. General 
riot or intimidation of any kind ren- 
ders an election void at common law, 
and freedom of election is absolutely 
essential to the validity of an election 

Where intimidation is present is it 
not necessary to prove that the result 
of the election was affected. One need 
only prove that it may have been 
affected. Further, Presiding Officers_ 
may, under powers conferred as long 
ago as the reign of William IV., 
adjourn the poll where the poll is 
interrupted or obstructed by any riot 
or open violence. 

We should not like to say that 
merely watching voters in and out of 
the polling booth would constitute 
undue influence, but there might be 
such circumstances attending such 
watching as would amount to- duress 
or threats. On the whole we think 
there is little to fear in this connec- 
tion at the present time. 


ADDITIONAL CANDIDATES — 
ENDORSED BY NATIONAL E.C. — 


Dersy: Derby.—Mr. A. E. Hunter, 
6, Thackeray Buildings, Herbrand 
StS Well. te 

Dorset : North.—Mr. C. L. Lander, 
Wyke Cottage, Gillingham, Dorset. 

KENT: Gillingham.—Mr. J. Binns, 
Tudor Cottage, Half Way St., 
Sidcup, Kent. 

Lancs.: Liverpool, Walton... Mr 
James Haworth, 29, Raeburn Avenue, 
West Kirby, Cheshire. 

Lonpon: North Islington—Dr. L. 
Haden Guest, Union House, 35t. — 
Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C.1. ; j 
Wandsworth, Balham and Tooting.— 
Mr. Frank Rowland, 14, Alvey St., 
Sth 17. C 

Nortuums.: Newcastle West.—Mr. | 
Henry Hird, 11, Sandeman St., 
Dundee. , 

Starrs.: Wolverhampton West.—Mr. — 
C. J. Simmons, 35, Tonbridge Rd., — 
Erdington, Birmingham. x 

Warwick : Birmingham, Duddeston.— _ 
Mr. John Dugdale, Sezincote, More- — 
ton-le-March, Glos. P | 

Warwick : Birmingham, Erdington.— 
Mr. J. Silverman, 448, College Rd., ’ 
Erdington, Birmingham. / 
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LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY 


(Recording all alterations since issue of last Annual Report.) 


Key To INDEX LETTERS REPRESENTING LABOUR PARTY ORGANISING DISTRICTS. 


North-Eastern District F South- istri 

North-Western District G pedae cee 

Midlands District H Wales 

Southern and Home Counties District J Scotland 

London District K_ Universities 

5 Key to NATURE OF CONSTITUENCY 

CD) County Divisions (DB) Divisional Boroughs 
SB) Single-membered Boroughs (BD) Borough Divisions 
DMB) Double-membered Boroughs (U) Universities 


CORRECTIONS RECORDED SINCE LAST L.P. ANNUAL 
REPORT 


onstituency Numbers: Dr, 2, 5, 10, 12, 25, F30, 31, B31, C37, 43, C44, AB wESOr 
1, 52, F54, 57, Fs7, 58, A6r, 62, 65, 67, A74, G81, 84, 85/88, G85 /88, G88, 89, 91, 
2, 103, 106, C106, 107, 109, 110, 113, 115, 116, 117, 121, 125, G126, 128,031, 030; Dix40; 
142A, 143, B147, Br49, 150, 153, 159, 160, 164, B169, B171, Br72, 174, 179, Br79, 
181, 184, B186, B188, Bigg, 202, 206, 207, 208, 211, Cait, G216, 218, 220, 221, 
26/27, E226/27, 227, 228/31, E232, E232, E232, 235, E235, E237, 230/41, 242, 
242/42, 243, E244, E245, 246/9, 246, E350, E2so, E251, E252, E255, 258/9, E258/9, 
265, E266, E267, 270/72, 275, 278, E279, 279/80, 280, 283, D283, 285, D285, 
90, 291, D296, 299, G302, 303, G304, 313, A313, A313, 314, 317) 319, 332, 334, 
$337, 338, 340, 354, G364, G365, 366, 370, 373, 381, D381, D381, D383, D383, 339, 
390, 393, C393, C394, 395, 397, 401, F4o9, 411, C413X, 420, 427/30, 428, A420, 
35, 437/8, A442, 450, 452, 453, 463, 470, 472, 473, H476, 477, H478, H484, 487, 
H490/91, H497, 498, H499, 499, Jsto, 510/11, 510, 511, 518, 523, J523, 524, 527, 
| sae 540, 1537/51, 542, J544, 548, J551, 551, J551, 552, 554 558, 570, J573, 
576, 653. 


Index Descrip- 


No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 

B32 North Cumberland c/o R. C. Watace, 1, Glenthorne Drive, Brook- 
Dae. lands, Sale, Manchester. 

D121 CD Hemel Hempstead Miss M. E. Parsons, “Alston,’’ Boxmoor, Herts. 
D.EAP. 

D136 CD Dartford D.L.P. Mr. H. V. Met, 26, Lowfield St., Dartford, Kent. 

Bi84 DB Salford West Mrs. L. FARRELLE, 165, Bridson St., Salford, 5, 
DEP. Lancs. 

Bzor CD Royton D.L.P. Mr. W. B. Harcreaves, Labour Rooms, Dale St., 


Miulnrow, Lancs. 

G220 CD Horncastle D.L.P. Mr. A. RowBoTHAM, 54, Spilsby Rd., Horncastle, 
Lincs. 

E245 SB Holborn D.L.P. Mrs. E. Hatnss, 15, Adelaide Rd., London, N.W.3. 
E256/7 DB Lewisham Boro’ Mr. F. Cores, 43, Sunderland Rd., London, 


LP. 29-8238 

D288 BD East Willesden Mr. A. E. GrirFIn, 1, Annersley Close, Neasden, 
D.L.P. London, N.W.1o. 

G300 SB Gt. Yarmouth Mr. W. J. Pace, 34, Kitchener Rd., Gt. Yarmouth, 
DeheP. Norfolk. 


(C309 CD Kettering D.L.P. Mr.J. R. Corz,15, Edgar Rd., Kettering, Northants. 
A313 BD Newcastle Central Mr. W. J. WEDDELL, 36, Essex Gardens, Gateshead, 
D.L.P. Co. Durham. 
D332 CD Banbury D.L.P. Mr. G. Heatuer, Burford Rd., Minster Lovell, 
Witney, Oxford. 


Index Descrip- 
Name of Organisation Present ES aR. and Address 


No. tion 
G364 SB 
D383 SB 
A428 BD 


A432 BD 
H484 CD 


H495 CD 
Js29 CD 


J537 BD 
J544 BD 


J560/4 DB 
D7 CD 
B34 CD 
G8o/81 DB 
C106 CD 
Drar CD 


Diz5 CD 
Br71 BD 


Big7 CD 
E236/7 DB 
E272 BD 
A312 SB 
A318 SB 
C335 CD 
G365 CD 
C398 BD 


A436 BD 
A443 BD 


H497 CD 


Jszr9o° CD 
J5s29 CD 


Js560 BD 
Js576 CD 
580/1 UK 


Ipswich D.L.P. 
Hastings D.L.P. 


Hull East D.L.P. 


Leeds North D.L.P. 
Flintshire D.L.P. 


Caerphilly D.L.P. 
West Fife D.L.P. 


Bridgeton D.L.P. 


Kelvingrove D.L.P. 


Edinburgh T. & 
[G3 
Windsor D.L.P. 
Whitehaven D.L.P. 
pores EGS & 
Sa DLP. 
Hemel Hempstead 
DEP: 
Watford D.L.P. 
Hulme D.L.P. 
Middleton D.L.P. 
Fulham Boro’ L.P. 
Whitechapel & St. 
George’s D.L.P. 
Morpeth D.L.P. 
Wallsend-on-Tyne 
1D Bal ey 
Oswestry D.L.P. 
Eye D.L.P. 
Moseley D.L.P. 


Leeds West D.L.P. 
Eccleshall D.L.P. 


Llandaff & Barry 
D:L:Ps 

S. Ayrshire D.L.P. 
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SECRECY IN 


THE POLLING BOOTH 


Faith in the absolute secrecy of the 
‘ballot box has always been a difficult 
‘thing to establish, though that is not 
for want of good intention and wise 
-provision on the part of the framers 
-of the Ballot Act. Short of dispensing 
with human agency altogether, the 
Ballot Act does almost everything that 
could be done to insure the inviol- 
ability of the ballot, but it is, of course, 
just on this rock that the best laid 
schemes of men “gang agley.” Per- 
haps the framers of future measures 
will provide for machine voting that 
will dispose altogether of the one 
great risk which voters run—that of 
reliance on the honesty of the human 
factor in the ballot. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, 
proved acts of deliberate misuse of 
trust have been very rare, though 
there is undoubtedly an uneasy feeling, 
which is widely held, that the elabo- 
rate machinery of the Ballot Act can 
be, and is, set at nought wherever two 
‘men, i.e., the Presiding Officer and 
the Poll Clerk, desire to conspire 
together to permit or to perpetrate 
malpractices. 

The procedure for taking a poll is 
laid down with minute exactitude in 
the Ballot Act rules, the effect of which 
gives the presiding officer very sub- 
stantial powers for the purpose of 
keeping order at his station. In the 
first place, voting must take place at 
specified places publicly announced, 
and very definite. and convenient 
arrangements for conducting the poll 
under suitable arrangements within a 
room are laid down. 

The presiding officer is assisted by a 
clerk, and the duties of both officers 
are prescribed with great detail. 
Wilful disobedience and improper acts 
in relation to the conduct of a poll may 
be severely punished, while the pre- 
siding officer has power also to order 
into custody persons who may seek to 
upset or obstruct the lawful proceed- 
ings. The provision here mentioned 
is altogether apart from offences under 
the Corrupt Practices Acts which may 


be committed at the poll, such as 
personation. 

We see, therefore, that the conduct 
of the poll is designed to insure secrecy 
and protection for the voter. The 
voter is also directed how to mark his 
ballot paper, and if he follows the 
directions laid down, neither the 
officials or any other persons ever see 
how he has marked his paper, and 
he may place same in the box, and 
thus so far, into the hands of fate, in 
complete safety. In order to insure 
also that not even the fact that he has 
voted shall be known, every officer, 
clerk and agent in attendance at a 
polling booth is instructed that he shall 
not communicate, except for some pur- 
pose authorised by law, before the poll 
is closed, to any person any informa- 
tion as to the name or number on the 
register of voters of any elector who 
has or has not applied for a ballot 
paper or voted at that station. 
Incidentally it should be noted that 
this provision acts as a prohibition on 
the intention of personation agents 


WHAT OUR FRIENDS 
SAY 


A reader writes: 

Should I ever be a day or so 
late in getting the “Organiser” 
to our various Ward Officers 
the cry is: “What has happened 
to the ‘Labour Organiser’ this 
month? We are waiting for it.” 

And to this may we add that 
the “Labour Organiser” is some- 
times a few days late in publi- 
cation, a fact due to the especial 
difficulties under which a travel- 
ling officer of the Labour Party 
sometimes works to get the 
paper out. But let us be late 
and postcards and phone calls 
seem to shower in upon us. 

For which, after all, we are 
not altogether unthankful! 
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who sometimes want to take informa- 
tion of this character out of the polling 
booth for the use of their committee 
rooms. 

Every person in attendance at the 
polling booth, either as _ presiding 
officer, clerk or personation agent, is 
sworn to secrecy, and the section of 
the Ballot Act applicable, which con- 
tains very minute details as to acts 
which may be taken as infringements 
of secrecy, must be read over to the 
declarant. The penalty for any 
infringement of secrecy is imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six 
months. 

It should be noted that it is an 
offence for any person whomsoever to 
interfere with or attempt to interfere 
with a voter when marking his vote. 
This provision needs much stricter 
enforcement. It is frequently the case 
that parties conveyed to the poll are 
overlooked inside the booth and 
endeavours made to see that they vote 
in accordance with their promise. 
This is a gross abuse and an offence. 
An independent voter folding up his 
ballot paper and placing same in the 
box and so asserting the secrecy of the 
ballot would nevertheless very often 
throw himself open to suspicion. It 
should be the presiding officer’s duty 
to prevent any sort of espionage, but 
it is a case once again of the human 
element breaking down, if, as so often 
happens, the officials are strong par- 
tisans and disposed to neglect their 
duty. It should, of course, be added 
that the blind or illiterate voter is in 
the hands of the officials who mark 
his form for him. Nevertheless, in 
these instances. the polling booth, if 
instructions are followed, should be 
cleared before the vote is taken. 
Perhaps here again this is an elaborate 
provision with the best intentions 
which goes wrong. 

After the poll is closed and the 
ballot boxes properly sealed, the risks 
of discovery as to how an individual 
voter has yoted are practically nil, 
It is still possible, of course, to trace 
an individual vote on a scrutiny, but 
special reasons must be assigned, and 
precautions are taken so that in effect 
only those who may have fraudulently 
or improperly voted run any risk of 
their vote being brought to the light of 
day. At no ordinary count is it ever 
possible to identify a voter or ascer- 
tain how any person has voted. 

[Labour Organiser, August, 1923.] 
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ITEMS 


A secretary writes: “All the officers 
in our twenty Wards are persuaded to 
obtain the ‘Labour Organiser’ monthly. — 
Its columns give such valuable infor- 
mation and sound advice that every 
member also should obtain it.” ; 


The Swindon D.L.P. have com- 
menced publication of a printed maga- 
zine entitled the “Swindon Forward.” 
The paper consists of eight pages and 
cover, and makes a good start with 
advertisements. Its contents also are © 
interesting and varied. We wish the 
newcomer long life and prosperity. 


The Gloucester Labour Party has 
developed their duplicated monthly 
into a printed crown folio of six pages. — 
This little paper known as_ the 
“Gloucester Labour News” makes a 
good start this month both as regards 
its editorial matter and in advertise- 
ments. The paper ought to pay and 
prove a sticker. With a population of 
well over 100,000 within a_ ten-mile 
radius there is ample room for develop- 
ment and co-operation with other con- 
stituencies. The “Gloucester News” 
has a guaranteed circulation of 10,000 
copies. 


Among the many indications which 
have reached us of the enthusiastic 
efforts of local Secretaries to make the 
national campaign a success, special 
mention should be made of the 
endeavours in the Aberayon Division. 
Councillor W. H. Vaughan, the Divi- 
sional Secretary, who is putting the 
drive into the campaign, is running the 
affair like a General Election campaign. 
He has asked each Section and Ward 
to place a standing order of at least 
twelve copies of every new pamphlet, 
and each Ward Party to take 50 of 
the special membership cards. An offer 
is made also to the Wards of a special 
notice-board 30in. x 20in. painted and 
lettered with the Party’s name for the 
purpose of being placed in any locality 
in the Division where a suitable place 
can be found for it. The cost of these 
special boards will be at least {10, and 
we agree that for present and future 
use the cost is well worth going to. 
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Questions 
Answered 
Here 


The Editor invites readers to send 
in queries of general interest on 
organisationaland technical matters. 
Queries for which a reply is 
desired the same month, should ~ 
reach us by 6th of the month. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 


Maurice Webb, writing in the Sep- 
tember “Labour Bulletin,” says of 
those who tell us that the Labour 
Party is “finished” :— 

‘T warn them (i.e., ‘these finishers’) 
to give me a wide berth so that I can 
get on with the job of helping to make 
Labour the most powerful political 
instrument in the land. 

“Can it be done? Keir Hardie thought 
so when he had precious little founda- 
tion for his belief. Not to think so 
now, with eight million votes, four- 
and-a-quarter million Trade Unionists, 
over a third of a million individual 
members, over 2,000 Local Parties, and 
large regions under our municipal 
control, is either folly or cowardice. 

“Without underestimating the forces 
which are opposed to us, I see no 
reason at all for getting into a panic. 
I reject any and every proposal for 
alliances with bodies which do not 
share Labour’s philosophy of social 
democracy. I have seen no evidence 
to justify the belief that they will 
provide a short cut to the kind of 
society I want to see. 

“Democracy will not be preserved by 
negative defensive action. Poverty and 
inequality will not be removed by any 
opportunistic programmes of social 
reform, however attractive they look. 

“The Labour Party believes that the 
task of this age is to plan our com- 
munal life on the basis of the social 
control of our resources. Its policy 
emerges from that belief. 
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“There is no other political instru 
ment in existence, or proposed, which 
possesses either the ideas or the capa- 
city to give shape to a happier society. 

“Tet us have more pride and confi 
dence in our Party. It has been created 
for a tremendous task. We shall have 
time to listen to the ‘Finishers’ when 
we are through with it.” 


Never make an attack on a reporter 
who is present “covering” your meet-_ 
ing. Never try to score a cheap point 
by saying to him: “Put that in your 
paper if you dare”; or “I bet you don’t 
put that bit in your Tory rag.” The 
reporter is not responsible for what 
goes in or stays out. He is doing his ~ 
job and, ten-to-one is a good Trade 
Unionist. When I hear speakers make 
remarks like these to a reporter it 
makes me squirm, and J am certain 
that if I were the reporter I would 
have a prejudice against the meeting 
in general and the speaker in particu- 
lar, which would make it difficult for 
me to maintain that impartial attitude 
which would produce a fair report. ; 

Always make friends with your local — 
Press. They are valuable allies and the 
wise official cultivates their friendship. 
With their good will and interest much ~ 
valuable publicity can be obtained— — 
“Jack Cutter’? in “The Labour Bul- 
letin.” 
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